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U. S. Private Technical Assistance 


Large amounts of money are spent for technical assist- 
ance to foreign countries by private American agencies of 
different types, including American business, according 
to a survey recently issued by the House Subcommittee 
on Foreign Economic Policy, Jacob K. Javits, chairman.* 
No figures of total expenditures are available, however. 
It is estimated that the major American voluntary agencies 
spent about $17,560,190 during 1953 for programs of this 
type around the world. In 1950, the last year for which 
figures were available, the expenditures of the major re- 
ligious organizations were estimated at $120,181,195, 
divided as follows: 


Roman Catholic missions ............. $46,251,074 
37,015,030 
United Jewish Appeal (mainly Israel).. 36,915,091 


For the major nonprofit foundations the estimate is about 
$20,000,000 for “actual or planned programs” during 
1953-54. Foreign students in this country working in 
fields related to technical assistance receive about $33 to 
$56 million per year from private sources. And this does 
not include services provided in addition to cash contribu- 
tions. Pan American Airways, for instance, provides free 
travel for students with scholarships to the United States 
and return. Many colleges arrange for low tuition and 
dormitory charges. 

It is particularly difficult to measure the technical as- 
sistance provided by American industries operating abroad. 
Only the very large companies carry on direct technical 
assistance. The “classic example” of this type of work is 
that of the Arabian-American Oil Company in Saudi 
Arabia. “ . . . It had to set up operations in the middle of 


1Survey of United States Private Technical Assistance: Re- 
port of the Subcommittee on Foreign Economic Policy of the 


Committee on Foreign Affairs. Washington 25, D. C.. The Com- 
mittee, 1954. 
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a barren desert. ... ” In order to accomplish the principal 
purpose, namely, to run an oil business, the company 
found it “mutually beneficial both to the native employes 
as well as to the conduct of the company’s international 
activities, to embark on a broad program of technical 
assistance.” It is estimated that ARAMCO spends about 
$12 million yearly in direct technical assistance. 

But the “vast majority” of American companies oper- 
ating abroad do relatively little in the way of direct tech- 
nical assistance. They do, however, “make a very great 
indirect technical assistance contribution.” Among the 
ways in which this is done are: 

“1. Providing on-the-job or vocational training to local 
workers ; 

“2. Provision of technical aids and informational ma- 
terials to employes and patrons ; 

“3. Sending their native workers to the United States 
for study and training in company operations ; 

“4. Providing to the workers such services as adult 
education programs, recreation activities, medical care, 
et cetera; and 

“5. Providing hospital facilities, community develop- 
ment programs, building housing projects, and operating 
agricultural research and experimental centers.” 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. has developed local sources of 
supplies for a large proportion of the goods it handles in 
both Brazil and Mexico, and, in doing so, has provided 
financial and technical assistance to hundreds of local 
manufacturers and distributors. 

The licensing of patents for use by foreign manufac- 
turers involves a “substantial transfer of knowhow” and 
an introduction of new techniques. But no quantitative 
measure of expenditures is possible. A number of engi- 
neering, contracting, and economic and consultant firms 
doing business abroad are carrying on work directly re- 
lated to technical assistance. In 1951-1952 such com- 
panies were paid $242.6 million for foreign contract op- 
erations. About $50 to $55 million of this amount was 
financed by the federal government through technical 
service payments, primarily for work in Europe. An ad- 
ditional portion, which cannot be estimated, was financed 
through loans from the Export-Import Bank and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

The major farm organizations participate “in varying 
degrees” in programs to bring farm youth from other 
countries to the United States for a year or more of on- 
the-job training in American agricultural techniques. The 
National 4-H Club Foundation allocated $160,158 for sup- 
port of this work in 1953. Most of the farm organiza- 
tions do not allocate funds for direct technical assistance 
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but they do carry on activities intended to strengthen 
foreign farm organizations and to develop a competent 
corps of young rural leaders. ‘ 

The major American labor unions provide facilities, 
financial assistance and other services to free trade unions 
abroad. They also work through the International Con- 
federation of I‘ree Trade Unions to help the free labor 
unions in the underdeveloped countries. 


UN Technical Assistance, 1953 


Point Four has overshadowed in American minds the 
work of the UN and its specialized agencies for technical 
assistance. The report of their work for 1953 was sum- 
marized in the United Nations Review (successor to the 
United Nations Bulletin), July, 1954. For 1953 the UN 
and its agencies spent about $25 million in this work. Dur- 
ing the last two or three years an average of about 1,700 
experts a year have gone to other countries to share their 
special knowledge. Most, but not all, of these are from 
the more advanced countries. More than 2,000 fellowships 
and scholarships have been awarded annually for high 
officials, technicians, and promising juniors for study 
abroad in their special fields. In all, 104 countries and 
territories have received some form of technical assist- 
ance and between 3,000 and 4,000 experts of 68 nationali- 
ties have been recruited. But “the expressed needs of the 
less developed countries for international technical assist- 
ance far outrun the existing resources of the program but 
not its possibilities.” 

In the first eighteen-month period from July, 1950, to 
the end of 1951 about $20 million was pledged and only 
about $6.5 million spent. By the end of 1952 requests were 
“pouring in” and the giving countries had lowered their 
pledges. Over $22 million was pledged for 1953 but $43 
million would have been needed to meet all the valid pro- 
jects requested. 

For the current year 71 governments have pledged 
$24,284,533. 

The plan for each country is made by its government 
in consultation with the representatives in its country of 
the UN Technical Assistance Administration or of the 
participating agencies. 

For the most part, the fields of the UN specialized 
agencies are clearly defined. There is, however, no agency 
with clear-cut responsibility for general economic and 
industrial improvements. The Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration has been set up to “handle requests for as- 
sistance in such fields as industrial development, general 
economic surveys and the survey and development of 
mineral and water resources, as well as those for assist- 
ance in public administration and the multiple fields of 
social welfare.” The Food and Agriculture Organization 
provides help in all the aspects of improving the food 
supply. The World Health Organization has done much 
to raise “the health standards of the whole world.” 
Unesco has “helped spread education and scientific know]- 
edge in practically every form.” The International Labor 
Organization has helped increase production by introduc- 
ing more effective methods and improving labor conditions 
and helping to draft better labor legislation. The inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization has “played a sig- 
nificant role in developing air transport services, partic- 
ularly in countries where the road and rail systems are 
inadequate; the International Telecommunication Union 
has helped modernize all forms of communication serv- 
ices; the World Meteorological Organization has intro- 


duced modern techniques of climatology, particularly in 
its relationship to crop production and cultivation.” 


Another article in the same issue describes the work 
that is being carried on in Libya, “proportionate to the 
population, the largest in more than ninety countries and 
territories being aided by the United Nations.” This is 
partly due to the fact that Libyan independence was cre- 
ated by a UN General Assembly resolution and partly 
to the great need in Libya. There are now 78 UN ex- 
perts working in Libya. The government had asked for 
twice that many. “Foreign aid to the Libyan Government 
is a combined and joint effort in the technical assistance 
field by the United Nations and the American Point Four 
Program, while financial assistance goes to Libya from the 
United Kingdom, France, Italy, and Turkey.” 

Why so much help? The average annual per capita in- 
come is about $35, the illiteracy rate 85 per cent, and the 
infant mortality rate 300 per 1,000 in the first year. 
Libya’s only resources are poor soils, a scanty water sup- 
ply and the latent skills of the people. Much is being 
done in the educational field—commercial skills, training 
for skilled trades, teacher training in a number of fields, 
the preparation of textbooks, and adult education centers 
in six villages. The FAO has helped to organize sheep 
exporting and citrus marketing, and developed better 
methods of producing a number of crops, as well as soil 
and water conservation projects. 


The Work of Greek Laymen 


The Christian Union of Professional Men in Greece, 
organized in 1937, is ‘a ‘movement’ into which the best 
minds of modern Greece have been turned.” So Herbert 
H. Stroup, who has just returned from Greece where he 
was director of the Congregational Christian Service Com- 
mittee and is now dean of Brooklyn College, writes of its 
work in The Pastor, Nashville, Tenn., September, 1954. 
The Union now has more than 1,400 members. Almost 
all of them are within the Greek Orthodox Church. 

In 1946, 220 of the leading intellectuals of Greece 
signed a “Declaration of the Greek Intellectuals,” which 
discussed the “compatibility of genuine science and genu- 
ine religion.” It was intended to counteract the “domi- 
nantly secular tone of the university.”” Among the signers 
were 160 from the university faculty. The declaration 
“was widely received as a serious and telling confession 
of faith. It was followed by a ‘Manifesto to the Greek 
People’ which also struck at the roots of the ‘materialistic’ 
philosophy, claiming that secularism is an unscientific no- 
tion. One hundred thousand copies of this document were 
sold within a month.” While the Greek Communists felt 
the effect of this vigorous statement, the Union’s main 
purpose was to “give expression in organized form to the 
revival of Christian spirit which had overtaken Greece.” 

One group of the Union’s members organized the In- 
stitute of Medical Psychology and Mental Hygiene in 
Athens. Its leaders are seeking to find “Christian solu- 
tions to complex psychiatric problems” and “a recon- 
structed Christian viewpoint for psychiatry which will 
not be a denial of science but its fulfilment.” Among the 
varied activities carried on are the education of physi- 
cians in “Christian psychiatry”; training for those who 
are the “reorganizers of the fallen human life,” such as 
clergymen, educators, lawyers, and nurses; a marriage 
clinic for both premarital and marital problems (just being 
established) ; teaching “Christian psychical hygiene” in 
groups in schools, factories, and clubs; improving the 
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care of the mentally ill in institutions, acting as a “watch- 
dog” group for sound social legislation, study and treat- 
ment of diseases which “undermine psychical health: 
venereal diseases, alcoholism, degenerative diseases” ; pub- 
lishing books and pamphlets; working with other Chris- 
tian organizations in Greece, especially those within the 
laymen’s movement; welfare stations, especially for the 
refugees in camps. 


Ecumenical Consensus on Social Issues 


Ecumenical Documents on Church and Society (1925- 
53) is the title of a mimeographed paper compiled by the 
Study Department of the World Council of Churches in 
relation to its inquiry concerning the responsible society 
(Geneva, Switzerland, 17 Route de Malagnou, 1954. 
$1.50). The materials were edited with introductions by 
John Turnbull. 

The materials were compiled for several purposes: ‘lo 
provide for participants in a section at Evanston the chief 
documents of the modern ecumenical movement on social 
questions ; to provide a summary of the development of 
the churches’ thinking on these matters; to gather into 
one convenient volume the “ecumenical consensus” on the 
social thinking of the churches. 

The documents are published by conferences, beginning 
with Stockholm, 1925, and concluding with a letter to 
the member churches from the Central Committee of the 
World Council, Lucknow, 1953. 

There is also a topical index, which enables the reader 
to locate what was said on a particular issue by the various 
conferences and assemblies. 

(Reports of the Sections of the Second Assembly of 
the World Council at Evanston have been published by the 
World Council of Churches, and may be obtained from 
its office at 156 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y.) 


Six Ecumenical Surveys 


Six ecumenical surveys and the report to the Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches prepared by the Ad- 
visory Commission on the Main Theme of the second as- 
sembly held in Evanston, 1954, are printed in a book. The 
Christian Hope and the Task of the Church (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1954. $5.00). The surveys were 
prepared for the purpose of presenting “background ma- 
terial” for the Assembly. “Such value and authority as 
they possess is intrinsic,” it is declared by Henry P. Van 
Dusen and Nils Ehrenstr6ém in the preface. 

The surveys are in the areas of the six sub-themes of 
the Evanston assembly: Faith and Order, Evangelism, 
The Responsible Society, International Affairs, Inter- 
group Relations, the Laity. The thought and opinion of 
official bodies and of individuals throughout the world 
are summarized in the volume. 


Advertising of Alcoholic Beverages 


For many years a number of Protestant agencies have 
been interested in bills introduced in Congress providing 
for prohibition of the transportation in interstate com- 
merce of advertisements of alcoholic beverages. 

The Committee on Interstate Commerce of the House 
of Representatives has made a report to the House stating 
that the issues raised “require further consideration and 
more detailed information.” The Committee (in House 
Report 2670, 83rd Congress) asks, for example, whether 
the proposed legislation is prohibited by the Constitution. 

The Committee also expressed the opinion that the ef- 
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forts of the broadcasting industry, particularly those con- 
ducting television programs, “at seif-regulation in this 
highly sensitive field of advertising and programming have 
not been as successful as this Committee might justifiably 
have expected.” 
“The Committee, therefore, feels justified in requesting 
that the radio and television industries submit to this 
Committee . . . a report as to the steps already taken, and 
proposed to be taken, to cope with this problem.” 


Expenditures for Alcoholic Beverages 


Consuiners in the United States expended some $9,885,- 
000,000 for alcoholic beverages in 1953, the Office of 
Business Economics, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., has estimated in its annual report on 
this subject. 

The report made public contains data back to 1946. The 
estimated expenditures of consumers in 1953 were higher 
than in any of the 8 years included. The data follow: 


Alcoholic Beverages 


Total E.xpenditures and Public Revenues 
(In millions of dollars) 


Public 
['xpenditures Including Public Revenues Revenues* 
Distilled 

Year Total Spirits Vine Beer —. 
1946 9500 5060 635 3805 3500 
1947 9640 4560 525 4555 3100 
1948 8820 3900 475 4445 3000 
1949 8580 3650 495 4435 3000 
1950 8790 3870 540 4380 3300 
1951 9160 4180 505 4475 3400 
1952 9715 4220 535 4960 3600 
1953 9885 4300 550 5035 3800 


“The estimates represent aggregate outlays (other than 
purchases for resale) by consumers and business for dis- 
tilled spirits, wine and beer whether bought in package 
form or by the drink. The figures also include part of 
the expense of entertainment and other service charges in 
eating and drinking establishments where a_ separate 
charge is not made for such items.” 


Faith in France 


Recent religious developments in France are described 
by Howard Schomer, representative in Europe of the 
American Congregational Mission of Fellowship, in 
World Dominion (London), September-October, 1954. 
French thinkers, even Marxist philosophers, the writer 
notes, concentrate their research on “ ‘the human condi- 
tion.’ ... The plight of man, the destiny of man, the mean- 
ing of human existence are leading concerns of all the 
learned disciplines.” Today “absolutely nothing is taken 
for granted” in France. “Humane, mutinous, reformist 
and even revolutionary is the general atmosphere of 
France today. ... Witnesses of Christian faith, hope and 
charity are called in France to action in a new and un- 
charted spiritual world. 

“Church-members in good standing, among the forty- 
two million inhabitants of France, may not number more 
than six to eight millions. . . . Probably three-fourths of 
the nation are baptized, but it is probable also that at least 
four-fifths of the population have no significant contact 
with the church.” 

It is estimated by Roman Catholic authorities that four 


* Federal, state and local taxes on alcoholic beverages. 
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million persons perform their “Easter duties.” There 
may be about a million Protestant church members ; what 
proportion actually participates in church life “it would be 
hard to say.” 

In the French Revolution the masses turned against 
both the church and the state. The Roman Catholic 
Church in France regained the bourgeoisie but not the 
industrial workers. The Protestant McAll Mission, begun 
in 1871, was the first attempt to evangelize French in- 
dustrial workers. 

French Protestants were not free from persecution 
until the nineteenth century. Now “their missionaries 
overseas serve native churches two or three times as 
populous as the Protestant churches in France!” But the 
McAll Mission was not able to develop a new church that 
would be “indigenous to the industrial, proletarian 
world.” 

André Brémond, a Swiss Protestant, was the first 
“worker pastor.” In 1925 he went to work in a factory 
and sought to witness as one worker to another. The 
first Roman Catholic worker priest, Maurice Montuclard, 
a Dominican in Lyons, began in 1942 to try to get “pro- 
gressive Christians and sympathetic workers to think 
together about the causes and the remedies of the eco- 
nomic and social misery of the working-class.” In 1953 
his Jeunesse de l'Eglise was condemned and he was ‘“‘re- 
duced to the ranks of the laity.” 

The worker priests in Paris began under Abbé Godin 
and his fellow workers in 1943, independent of Montu- 
clard’s work. At that time they were under the protection 
of the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris. In 1954 when the 
worker priests were ordered to withdraw from the fac- 
tories to “protect their priestly character” more than a 
hundred were at work.* “Nuclei of militant trade union- 
ists had become virile Christians, and while at present a 
certain diplomatic silence surrounds the whole affair, it 
may be that a considerable minority of the ‘worker 
priests’ . . . are still sticking to their industrial jobs and 
pleading with their Church for understanding.” 

Protestant churches have a few worker pastors. One 
pastor-evangelist with his wife, moves from town to town 
in the Central mountains in a lorry, earning a living by 
crafts. Another pastor-evangelist in the rural south re- 
pairs alarm clocks in farm kitchens. Tent meetings at 
the gates of Paris in which a number of churches and sev- 
eral organizations join are held yearly. Students and 
pastors present dramatic art, sacred music and Bible 
reading in public squares and town halls. The Protestant 
welfare agency CIMADE has worked among refugees, 
the imprisoned, and other sufferers. Protestant profes- 
sional associations and Protestant family associations have 
heen organized in a few cities. The latter provide mutual 


aid of many types, including two cooperative home-build- 
ing projects. 


The Fight Against Leprosy 


Past dread and present hope in the fight against leprosy 
are the themes in the book New Hearts—New Faces, by 
kmory Ross and Gene Phillips (New York, Friendship 
Press, 1954. Cloth, $2.00: paper, $1.50). It contains the 
story of one phase of medical missions, including the 
pioneering role of the missionary. The work for lepers 
done by governments throughout the world has been in- 
fluenced significantly by the missionaries. 


*In this Service, December 11, 1954, appeared later information 
on the status of the worker priests. 


There is a section on the only governinent-owned and- 
operated hospital in the United States, located in the little 
village of Carville, La. The sacrificial work of both Ro- 
man Catholic sisters and of a Protestant leader was in 
large part responsible for the development of this institu- 
tion. At Vellore, India, there is a rehabilitation project, 
named the New Life Center, the first of its kind in the 
world. 

The need for a humane and spiritual approach to the 
problem is stressed. The ostracized person needs more 
than drugs or surgery. “It’s the name that hurts.” The 
work of the American Leprosy Missions over the years 
is interpreted in the book. It has recommended medical, 
social, and spiritual therapy, and has assisted persons and 
institutions engaged in these processes. 


“Christian Values and Economic Life” 


Volume VI of the series of books comprising studies 
of Christian Ethics and Economic Life has been published 
under the title above. The authors are John C. Bennett, 
Howard R. Bowen, William Adams Brown, Jr., and G. 
Bromley Oxnam. (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1954. 
$3.50.) The studies were begun in 1949 by the Depart- 
ment of the Church and Economic Life of the Federal 
Council of Churches. The National Council states that 
“the volume is not a statement or pronouncement of the 
National Council. Each author is solely responsible for 
what appears under his name.” 

Chapters summarizing the findings of all the studies 
are contributed by Professor Bowen, of Williams College, 
who served for a time as economic consultant to the 
project. 

Professor Bennett, of Union Theological Seminary, 
contributes certain of the more precise writing in the 
volume. He writes that it is the hope of those responsible 
for the study that it may provide “the most useful mate- 
rials now available for the formation of a Protestant eco- 
nomic ethic that is relevant to our situation.” ‘‘Conspic- 
uous consumption” should have “no place” in the Chris- 
tian life, he writes, adding that “few of us are without 
guilt in this respect.” 

“Christian love,” he goes on, “does not mean a senti- 
mental dispensing of charity. . . . It does involve a willing- 
ness . . . to give to causes and institutions that depend 
on private support; to welcome the justice that is often 
embodied in public taxation; to support economic changes 
that may be costly to us if they are in the public interest ; 
to share and share again wisely and generously.” 

Dr. Brown of the Brookings Institution, summarizes 
much of his broad study of international relations under 
the title: ‘Some International Implications of Christian 
Economic Ethics.” 

Bishop Oxnam gives a churchman’s interpretation of 
the changing economic order and its challenge to the con- 
science of the Christian citizen. 

Professor Bowen advocates a “narrowing of the dis- 
tance between ethics and economics, so that the contribu- 
tions of each can be joined for the purpose of achieving 
a more coherent social policy.” His presentation implies 
that those interested in Christian values have generally 
had little knowledge of what goes on in the market place, 
and also that those who have analyzed the market place 
have often ignored considerations of social welfare. 

There are only brief references to statements of church 
bodies and conferences on the issues considered. This book 
consists mainly of the personal interpretations of compe- 
tent scholars. 
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